preference of the common to the individual good. " IN ever m any age has there been found any philosophy, sect, religion, law, or discipline, which did so highly exalt the good which is communicative, and depress the good which is private and particular, as the Holy Christian Faith; whence it is clear that it was one and the same God who gave those laws of Nature" (by which the lesser seeks the greater) " to inanimate creatures and the law of Christ to man."
It might be inferred from this passage, in which Bacon argues in favour of the divine origin of Christianity because it satisfies certain moral pre-conceptions, instead of supporting his ethical theory by the authority of Christianity, that he had already arrived at the point of view which regards Ethics as an independent science, having its roots not in Theology, but in human nature. The same conclusion might also be drawn from his general mode of treating ethical questions in the I)e Anff mentis ^ as well as from the passage in the Novum Organnui (i. 127) in which he includes Ethics amongst the sciences admitting of the application of the inductive method. Yet, when he comes to consider expressly the relation of Ethics to Theology, he regards the former as simply the handmaid of the latter, having indeed an office of her own, but one to be exercised in strict subordination to that of the master-science.2
2 There is a curious passage in the Advancement of Learning, book i. (repeated in the De Augmentis, E. and S. vol. i., p. 465), in which the independent study of Moral Philosophy seems, by implication, to bo unequivocally condemned : "As for the knowledge which induced the fall, it was not the natural knowledge of creatures, but the moral knowledge of good and evil; wherein the supposition was, that God's commandments or prohibitions were not the originals of good and evil, but that they Latl other beginnings, which man aspired to know; to the end to make a total defection from God and to depend wholly upon himself."
